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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes a research project in vhich a 
Boral education curriculua was incorporated into priaary and 
secondary school classrooas in four schools in the Toronto area. The 
bacl( ground theory which is presented is develop sental in perspective* 
The interact ion is t viewpoint, an important aspect of the theory, 
states that development is jointly deterained by the interaction of 
internal and external factors. Tvo conc^eptnal scheaes of the stages 
of Boral developsent are presented as foranlated by Piaget and 
Rohlberg. A theoretical model is described and explained as it 
relates to the moral education prograaming used in the study. Tvo 
general educational approaches were eaplofed: (1) aini-courses on 
values issues in which the determination of course content and 
structure revolved around teacher »and student learning, and^(2)'an 
"event** approach in which the researchers provided a variety of 
learning activities based on evidence of the students* stage of 
development. Pre- and posttests used to determine the stage at which 
~ea<^ child was thinking were analyzed statistically. The results, 
presented in table fora, are discussed in teras of the stages of 
moral development. (SDB) , 
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jntrcduction 



To olve a paper on the development of moral values means that a 
psycholoQlst must reflect on some of the value dimensions of his own 
discipline. One of the oroblems which educators encounter when looklno 
for guidelines In this area Is that of a vacuum. With the exception of the 
work of Lawrence Koh I berq, It may be safely said that durlno the past three 
decades or more, psychology — the so cajoled science of behavior — has 
attemoted to evade cominq to terms with ethics, the science of ends, norms, 
good, rlaht and choice. Pavid Ausubel and I have arnued elsewhere (Ausubel 
& Sullivan, |O70) that the focus of psychotoplcal concern has been an 
adjustment as an end In Itself, the contention beinf) that moral values are 
^ subjective and unver if iable. Accordinq to this view moral judnements are 
JV> ^ 
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matters of arbltrarv prefer^ence and oolnlon beyond the aale of science; 
no objective psycholoalcal criterion is possible. Rehavior may be aporafsed 
as constructive or anti-socfal , ;but never as oocd or evil." The ourpose of 
psycholoay is to explain conduct],, not to judoe 't; Questions of accountat 11 ity 
are held to be Irrelevant In the I Iqht of psychological deteminism, and hence 
the proper concern of only jurists and phi losoohers (Ausubel & Sullivan, 
1970). In short, this ceneral orientation may be referred to as "value free 
social science." 

The fine of aroument that this Daper will assune Is that to lanore 
ethical considerations Is to overlook one of the most significant components 
of human conduct. Whether the psychologist chooses to recognize it or not, 
most purposeful behavior In human belnns has a moral aspect, the osycholoq Icai 
reality cannot be Ignored. When the educatpr In the schools ianores this 
aspect, values become part of the "hidden curriculum". The goals of human 
development, insofar as they are determined by man and culture, are always 
proolcated uron certain moral assumptions. These assumptions are pervasive 
In all socializing Inst I tut Ions, whether they be the family or the wider 
educational Institutions like the schools. 

Psvcholoqlsts have not been alone Ir espousing a "value neutral" 
position. Vany educators, In the recent past, have Insisted that schools 
should not be concerned with character and moral educa+lon, arauing that 
parents should have the sole responsibi 1 1 ty for this Imnortan* function. 
Few would disagree that parents olav a slonlf leant part In Their children's 
character and moral upbrlnnlnn. On the other hand. It Is naive to think 
that the school Is un Involved in this nrocess. 
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Martln Ruber talks specifically to this Issue fn a chapter on 
the "Education of Character" ( Buber, 1947. ) 

"Doe? It foflow that one should keep silent about one's 
Intefitlon of e«!lucatlng character, and act bv ruse and 
subteHuge? Nc^ I have just said that the difficulty 
lies deeper. It Is rot enough to see that education of 
character Is not Introduced Into a lesson In class; 
neither may one conceal It In cleverly grranaed Intervals. 
Education cannot tolerate such polite action. Fven If 
the pupil does not notice It the hidden motive will have 
Its negative effect on the actions of the teacher himself 
by depriving him of the directness which is his strength 
...For cdjcatinq characters you do not need moral genius, 
but you do reed a man who Is wholly alive and able to 
communicate himself directly to h|s fellow beings, (o. 133-134)" 

Now In North American education, -probably one of the'most pervasive 

figures to write on the direct role of the educator In the moral education 

of the child has been John Dewey (Dewey, 19*59). For Dewey moral education 

was an Intrica-^e oart of reflective Intelligence. To quote him: 

"V/e have associated the term ethical with certain special 
acts which are labelled virtues and are set off from the ' 
mass of other acts. . . .Mc>ra I Instruction is thus associated 
j with teaching about these nartlcular virtues, or with 

Instilling certain sentiments- In regard to them. The 
moral has been concerned in tiop goody-goody a way. 
Ultimate moral motives and forces are nothing more or 
less than social Intel I Igence. . .There Is no fact which 
throws light upon the constitution of society, thpre is 
no power whose training adds to social resourcefulness 
that Is not moral . (Dewey, 1959, n. 42)" 

Dewey lamented the separation of Intellectual and mora! training, 
since It was Indicative oi a failure to conceive of the school as a social 
Institution with resnonslbll itv for character and mora! education. In 
Democracy and Education Oowev made note of a rnradox which of-^nn acco.Tinantes 
discussion of morals. On the one hand, morality Is identified with rational Itv, 
where reason Is the faculty for critical deliberation of moral choices. On 
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the other hand, inorallty Is often thouqht of as an area In wh Ich ,ord i nary 

knowledge and Intellectual skills have no place. Oewey saw this separation 

es having a soeclaf significance for moral education In the schools, since, 

If valid, the acoulsltlon of knowledge and undorstardlnn would be treated 

as something separate from character development. The ul tlmat<> outcane of 

this separation *«5ufd be the reduction of moral education to a form of 

r » 

catechetical Instruction, or to lessons about morals. An alternative outcare 

\ 

would be to leave tnls problem of moral character educejtlon to the child's 
parents and delude oneself Into bellevlnp that schools have ncthlna to do 
with this matter. 

Now It Is annerent from the writings of ^ntessorl ,that she was most 

sensitive to the moral and ret Iglous'dlmenslons of education. In fact In 

most of her works that I have^jread, there Is an fmol icit moral fervor. Mevertheless, 

was clear In her mind that she had not dealt adequately with the moral 

dimensions of the curriculum. At the end of her chapter on "Imaq I nation" 

(Montessorl, 1965); a chapter which, as you are probably aware of, deals 

with moral Issues, she concludes: 

"The moral question is barely Indicated. Such a work, Indf^ed 
represents an experimental contribution to the education of 
the Intel I ipence. . . I cannot foresee whether I and my 
col loaques will be able to brinq such a heavy task to a 
successful conclusion, (d. 355)." 

^tow I am not aware of the I Iterature of the ^'ontessor} schools 
outside of its foundress. With this fact In mind, I would hone that the 
Ideas that will be develooed henceforth will be st^mewhat of a contribution 
to the Montessori literature on the topic of mora] education without repeating 
efforts already made by others, without my knowlerine. 



A D<^vft t ootnenra [ Persoect I ve 
Oayfd Hunt and f have argued (Hunt and Sullivan, 1974) that to 
regard a child In developmental perspective Is to see his present behavior 
In relation to past changes and to future growth.^ Thus, "a characteristic 
Is said to be developmental If It can be related to age In an orderly or 
lawful way" (Kessen, I960, p. 36). Attempts to conceptualize these chanties' 
over age have led to the use of stage descriptions, or as Kessen (1962) puts 

I 

It: 

"Men seem always to have felt a need to Impose segmentation 
on the complicated course of hwnan develooment. Although 
« It has usually been argued that development Is continuous 
and without discrete shifts, more often thah not the 
arguer has early called on the notion of stage or level 
to help him understand the speed and fluidity of change In 
children, (p. 55). 

Dewey (1902) has stated the value of developmental stages most eloauentlyt 

"Of what use, educational ty speaking. Is ft to be able to see 
the end In the beginning? I^w does It assist us In dealing 
with the early stapes of growth to be able to anticipate Jts 
later phases...? To see the outcome Is to know In what 
direction the present experience Is moving, provided It moves • 
normally and soundly. *The far-away point, which Is of no j 
significance to us slmpV as far away, becomes of huge / 
Importance the TO»»ent ^ take It as defining a present direction 
of movanent. Taken In this way It Is no remote and distant 
result to be" achieved, but a guiding method In dealing with . 
the present. . . . 

Interests In reality are but attitudes toward possible 
experiences, they are not achievements, their worth Is In the 
leverage they afford, not In the acco^o l I shment they represent. 
To take the phenomena presented at a given age as In any way 
self-explanatory or self-contained Is Inevitably to result In 
Indulgence and snoll Ing. . . . Its genuine moaning ir. In the pro- 
pulsion It affords toward a higher level. It Is lust something 
to do with. (Dp. 12-15)." 
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tonceptfons of Growth 

The question of how persons develop {s one aspect^ one*s conception 
.of hianan nature, and a psycho log I stVs conception of developnLnt and chan<?e 
( ^probably the most central feature In h?s theoretical outlook. 

-Conceptions of |evelopwent may be considered in relation to their 
emphasis, on person, environment, or the Interaction of person and 
environment (Ausubet and Sullivan, 1970). If the major factors In development 
are, the person (Interaal) and the environment (external), the various concepts 
of growth and development may be seen as (I) theories that locate the source 
of develbpmen? y.Ithin the person, (2) theories that locate the source of 
development outside the person In the environment, and (3) theories that view 
development as Jointly determined by the Interaction of Internal and external 
factors. 

These three concepts are not categorically distinct, because no 
Internal conceptions completely disregard external factors, but they do 
differ In the emphasis placed on one or both factors (Hunt & Sullivan, 1^74). 
For our purposes we will dwell op an Interact I on 1st conception of growth since 
It best serves the Interests of the present topic. 
Interactive Concepts of Development 

Most Interactive concepts are stage theories that specify different 
environments to facilitate developffient, depending on .the person's present 
stage of development :Ausubel and Sullivan, 1970; Hunt and Sullivan, 1974). 
A comprehensive theory of development should specify the seouence of the 
stages of development as well as the transition rules (that Is, stace-speclf Ic 
environmental prescriptions) producing developmental growth (Kessen, 1962). 
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Just as person-envtrpnfBont canb I nations may be considered matched for 

certain behavioral purposes* the relation between person and environment 

may also be considered matched or mismatched for purposes of developmental 

progression, or as Joyce and Well (1^72) nut It: 

"In other words. If rthe growth of the Individual Is a 
product of his en*'lrofwent, then teaching becotn^s a 
process of matchlnp <»nylroiOTents to Individuals, (p. 164). 

If there are few Interacts ^jncefsts In psychology, there are even fewer 

In education. The most articulate example of an Interactive concept Is 

Montessorr*s postulatlon <I939) of "sensitive periods" In the development 

of the child that call for certain forms of specific stimulation from the 

educational environment. 

"Children pass through definite periods In which they 
reveal psychic aptitudes and possibilities which 
afterwards disappear. That Is whv. at a particular 
epoch of/ their life, they reveal an Intense and 
extraordinary Interest In certain objects and exercises; 
which one might look for In vain at a later aoe. During 
such a period the child Is' endowed with a special / 
sensibility which urges him to focus his attention on 
certain aspects of the environment to the exclusion of 
others, (p. 252)." 

Montessorl postulated sensitive periods for language, order, 
ref Inanent of the senses, and so on. These periods bear some relation to 
the concepts of critical periods jyroposed by the etho legists. It Is not 
entirely clear from Montessorl 's description whether the child's failure to 
receive adeauate, specific stimulation during a sensitive per I od merely 
limits the child's behavioral repertory or places Irrevorsibte restrictions 
on subsequent development. 
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Now When Montessorl wrote she had very few efflpirfcatiy derived 
developinental theories to draw on. Had she kfHSwn of the work of Placet 
and Kohlt^^ she", no doubt, would have aopiled her conceotJton of "sensitive 
- periods" more directly to the area of value development In children. 
Since our own j^ork on moral education has been Informed by these 
theories. It seems appropriate, and I hope not repetitious for some, to ,' 
summarize their theoretical positions In order to develop our own post I on 
on the Importance of a develo^ental persp^tlve. 

Developmental Theories 
of ^torat Reasoning 

Plaget In Switzerland and Lawrence Kohl berg In the United States, 
have achieved wide recognition for their. research and theorlzltrg on moral 
development. Kohl berg ♦s research Is largely an outgrowth of Planet^s 
pioneering work In the field. 

Planet (193?) presented children with a series of paired stories 
centering on a moral Issue and asked the children to make Judgements as to 
the naughtier action and the extent of culpability. The following Is an 
exwrpfe. 

a) There was once a tittle girl wHo was called Marie. She wanted 

i 

to give her mother a nice surprise, and cut out a piece of sewing for her. 
But she dldn*t knbw how to use the scissors, properly and cut a bifi hole In 
her dress. 

b) .A llttfe girl caviled Margaret went and took her mother's scissors 
one day when her mother was out. She played with them for a bit,, and then, 
as she didn't know how to use them properly, cut a little hole In her dress. 
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Younger chfldren judped Marie the naughtier child because she 
had dofle the most damage, whereat older children judqed Margaret nauahtler 
because of her Intentions. On the basis of these age differences tn 
response to this and other stories, Plaget formulated a two-stage theory 
of fnora4 develofanent, 

A heteronomous (objective) stage (approximately four to eight years) 
Is based on an ethic of authority. The child views moral rules and restraln+s 
as laid down from abcve. Rules have a literal Interpretation, are 
sacred, and cannot be changed. An act Is morally wrong because It Is deflne<i 
In terms of adult sanctions (I.e., an act Is wrong If It Is punished by an 
adult). The child believes In, "Imminent Justice" In which tne punishment 
follows Invariably upon a vlolitlon; Its severity varies directly with the 
magnitude of the consequences of the action, and Ignores the motive which 
Inspired It. Because of the child's intellectual limitations, moral rules 
are considered external; this lack of an Internalized rule 
system encourages adherence to external punishment by superord 1 nate adults. 
Thus, moral duty Is simply s^n as obedience to adult authority. 

Plaget calls the second stage autonomous (subjective) morality 
(approximately eight years and above). This type of morality Is egalitarian 
and democratic? the child operates on his "own moral rules" Inspired by 
mutual respect end cooperation with other"^. Plaget (1932) maintains 
that autonomous mora^ty arises from the child's Interaction with his peers. 
The movement away from un I lateral respect for adults and the Increasing 
development of mutual respect and solidarity with peers helps the child 
realize that rulps are comoacts, arrived at and maintained by equals, In the 
common In-terest. Rules are no longer sacred and can be changed by mutual 
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consent and In extenuating circumstances. Punishment Is not an absolute 
necessity and, In olace of being exolatory, It Is now Specific to the 
Infraction. .^toreoVer, when punishment Is de«ned necessary, .It Is aimed 
at reciprocity or restitution, and Is aulded by a principle of equity which 
^ takes Into consideration the motive underlying the act and the circumstances 
under which the transgression was committed. 

Kohl berg's (197!) work Is a more sophisticated extension of Plaget. 
Unl Ike Plaget, whose research Is based on the young child, Kbhiberp's 
normative model Is derlvecj from late elementary school students to adults. 
He presented students wtTn| 10 moral dilemma situations and asked them to 
judge the morality of conduct described In the stories. The foll6w1ng Is 
an Illustration of the confUct stories presented for evaluation. 

In Europe, a woman was near death from a special* kind of 
cancer. Thore was one drug that the doctors t"hought 
might save her; It was a form'^of radium that a druggist 
In the same town had recently discovered. The drug 
was expensive to mako, but the druggist was charging 
ten times what the <^rug cost him to make. . He paid 
$200 for the radium and charged $2,000 for a small 
dose of the drug. The sick woman* s husband, Heinz, 
went to everyone he knew to borrow the money, but he 
could only get together about $1,000 which Is half of 
what It cost. He told the druggist that his wife was 
dylnfl, and asked him to sell It cheaper or let him pay 
later. But the druq<:yst said, "No, I discovered the 
druo and I'm going to mak« monev from It." So Heniz 
got desperate and broke Into the man's store to steal 
the drug for his w'fe. 

Should Heinz have done that? Was It actually wrong or rinht? 

Why? 

Kohlbarg Identifies six stages and to some extent they are his 
descriptions of moral character. There are three levels of morality 
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whlch encompass the six stacjes. The lower staces are seen In the elenentary 
school years, the middle stages are seen In most hfqh schoo T students with 
a smatteirtna of the later stages In the later hlqh school years. The 
stages and levels of moral maturity are described briefly as follows: . 

Level I " Pre-pyral . Responses at Level I are similar to ^laqet^s 
heteronomous orjentatlon. Moral value resides outside the Individual In 
external, quaslDhvslcal hapoenlngs, t.e.,t>ad actSj^ or in quasl-physlcal 
needs, rather than In Internalized standards. There are two stacjes within 
level I. - 

Stage I resoonses are based upon an obedience and punishment 
orientation. An Individual must act In a cdrtain way to avoid punishing 
consequences. There Is an ^<x:entrlc deference to a superior authority 
that Is external to the self. For example, a Stage I response to the 
Heinz dllenwa Is that Heinz should ^♦eal the drug because H^lf you let your 
wife die, you will get In trouble. You'll be blamed for not spending the 
money to save her, and there'll be an Investigation of you for your wife's 
death." In this example, the respondent would act only out of fear of ' 
punishment to himself. Or similarly, "you shouldn't st^l the drug, because 
you'll get caught and be sent to Jail If you do". Apii^n, there Is no 
Internalized sense of right or wronq — only,a fear of the consequences. 

Stage 2 responses are also pre-wsral. Insofar as Individual respon- ^ 
siblllty Is defined In a hedonistic. Instrumental manner. The Individual 
has surpassed a point of total deference to authority and rules, and Is 
better able to evaluate an act's consequences. Ho*«ver, rioht and wrong 
are viewed very egocentrlcal ly In terms of the pleasure that one wHI derive 
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the act. ^ For example, "If you* do happen to get caught you could give 
the drug back and you wouldn't get much of a sentence. It wouldn't botl^r 
you much to serve a little jail term If yoy have your wife when you get out." 
Or, "He may not get much of a jail term If he steals the drug, but his wife 
*lll probably die before he gets out, so It won*t do him much good?" The 
Stage 2 respondent has ncJ moral consnltment, and would act In terms of personal 
pleasure only. 

Level 2 respondetrfs are similar to Plaget's autonomous orientation. 
Individuals operate f rem ^ Internal I zed rules that base moral decisions upon 
performing good or right roles, or maintaining the conventional order and 
expectations of others. Within the'Cbnven+lonal Role Conformity Level there 
are two distinct stages. 

Stage 3, the most ceiwnon response orientation In our society. Is 
based upon directing on'^'s actions toward pleasing and helping others. 
There Is an emphasis upon conforming to roles prescribed by the majority, 
and an Individual's Ijitentlcns are the basis of right-wrong judgements. 
Examples of Stage 3 responses are as follows: "No one will think you're bad 
-If vou steal the drug, but your family will think you're an 'Inhuman busband 
If you don't. If you tet your.jwife die you'll never be able to look anybody 
In the face again." Or, "It Isn't only the druggist who will think that you're 

0 

a criminal; everyone else will t<x>. If ^you steal knowing that, you'll dis- 
honour ycur family and yourself." 

Stane 4 responses are a I so 'of a conventional form; however, they are 
motivated by an Internal l7ed sense of respect for law and authority rather than - 
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peer group pressures. The resiwsndenT ?s preoccupied wfth maintaining the 
social order and rlqht or wrbng^are judged In relation to that objective. 
Stage 4 respondents have an Interna! I zed sense of duty, but |t Is very rigid, 
and motivated by the expectation of dlshonou*" when one*s duty Is not fulfilled. 
"Man's primary duty Is to uphold the laws of society. If Heinz steals the 
drug, he will set an exanple that could cause, anarchy and the destruction 
of more lives than his wife." Or, "If you have any sense of honour, you ^ 
tton't let your wjfe die. You'll always feel guilty that you caused her death. 
If you don't do your duty to her." 

level 3 In Kohlberg's classification scheme. Is Self -Accepted Moral 
Principles. Respondents functioning at this level are able to understand 
the premises underlying conventional morality, and can examine the arbitrary 
nature of conventions and laws. There are two stages within the Level 3 
post-conventional orientation. 

Staqe 5 respondents define duty !n contractual terms. Something 
• should be done because free men have agreed to ft, and breaklixi an agr^enent 
Is incompatible with, your welfare as well as the welfare of others. A social 
order must be based on consent, but consent must be respected. Respondents 
at this stage differ from those at. the. conventional level Insofar as they d<? 
not view convention or law as fixed. Conventional obligations must be maintained 
only as part of a shared agreenent,- For example, "Although Heinz would be 
breaking the law to steal the drug, whfat good is the law If it prevents his 
wife from living. The druggist's actions are totally immoral, and Heniz 
has no choice but to steal the drugs." 
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At Stage 6 respondents vtew thetr duty In terms of Internalized 
universal principles. Social rules can be Justified If they are compatible 
with moral principles; however, the Individual Is obliged to disobey 
lf»tfnoral rules. For example, "IHeInz must st^l the drugs If his actions 
are to save a hunan life. A law that permits his wife to die Is an Immoral 
one, because It violates the universal principle that everyone has an equal 
right to life. Heinz must disobey this law because It Is IncompaMble with 
the well-being of mankind." 

^ Coordinating a Person-Environment 

Matching l^el In a Moral 
Education Context' 

In a broader educational context, David Hunt and I have developed a 
heuristic model that we call the B-P-E''(Hunt and Sullivan, 1974). The B-P-E 
model wao designed to explore the complex relationship of person (P), 
environment (E>, Interactions and how this effects educational ovtcomes or • 
behaviors (B). The following diagram Is an example of the general form of 
a B-P-E Interdiction 



Person 






Environment 


Behavior 


A 


x' 


1 


B 






Y 


t 




— u - 







Figure I. Taken from Hunt and Sullivan, 1974, p. 119, 
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The diagram Is shorthand for the statefnent, 'Tor Person A, 
Environment X Is flkely to produce Behavior I, while for Person B, 
.Environment Y Is likely to produce Behavior I." The diaprim may also be 
translated Into environmental terms to read, ♦'Envirorenftnt X is more likely 
to produce Behavl6r I In Persof A than In Person B, while Environment Y 
Is more likely to pnSduce Behavior I In Person B than In Person A." 
Statements of person-environment Interaction can thus phrased In different 
forms for different purposes (Hunt and Sulllyan, 1974). 

In order to utilize the model within the context of moral education 

we need to consider how we know that Person A ani Envlrorment X and Person B 
and Environment Y are matched. Here* we cite the work of Kohlberg, and 
colleagues Kohlberg and cotieflgues (Kohlberg, 1971; Turlel, 1969) to 
elucidate a potential matching procedure. Referring back to Kbhiberg's • 

« 

stage breakdown these Investigators cite research which Indicates that an 
Individual accepts moral arguments one stage above his own d«nlnent position 
more readily than he accepts those two stages above, or one stage below 
the domlnent stape. Hunt (197!) diagrams this matching prcxredure as follows: 



MOHAL MATUHXrV MATCHtKO MODU 

Stiif;c level c ^cnvifuni wntal siimuUiion 

5iU^'C of pciJW^i's \ 
motai niAtufity 12 3 4 5 6 j 

_ _^ , , __JL .L. - — / 

Stugc 2 0 4-0 . ' I 

Swfc3 0+0 \? 
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Table I. ^^^raI Maturity Matching Model (■♦• « matched; 0 = mismatched) 
.Taken from Hunt, |07l, p. ?A5, 
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The above table Is to simpfy show the potential of the B-P-E 
model fn the context of research In moral development. A more .sustained 
analysis of this model In a moral education context will now be developed. 
For this we will be citing, In suirmary form, our work completed In the 
last four years at the Ontario Institute for Studies In Education (Sullivan 
and Beck, 1972; Sullivan, Beck, Joy and Paglluso, 1974). 

.1 

Application of the B-P-E Model 
In Moral Edtfoatlon Proqrammino 

In order to see our work within the B-P-E framework It Is necessary 
to break our analysis down and clarify «the conceptualization of persons (P), 
the conceptualization of the env I rorawnt (E), and tf'e conceptualization of 
educational goals (B> and their Interaction ( B-P-E >. 
Conception of the Person (P) 

Let me say at the outset that I share with l^ntessorl the sense of 
mystery .about human "personhood" (I.e., the Absorbent Mind). It Is patently 
clear ^t^thls point that no psychological, conceptualization of the person 
exhausts our understanding of the human personality. Thus, In conceptualizing 
the person It l-s clear +hat any categorization wl 1 1 have Its limiting conditions. 
For our purposes we will be conceptualizing the person In " stage developmental" 
terms; specif leal ly using Kohl berg's structural analysis. The choice has 
arbitrary components about It, but It Is safe to say, at this point In tlire, 
that anyone .Involved In moral and value education must think twice before 
Ignoring Kbhiberg's analysis (Kohlberg, 1971). ()*fr own specific use of 
Kohlberg. s stage framework stems from the fact that/It specifies the person 
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In developmental terms, 2) aids the specification of types of environments 
that need to be radiated at different age levels (Hunt and Sullivan, 1974) 
and; 3) helps In the specification of educational goals. Let me briefly 
schanatize here the stages already discussed. 

tev^t I: PrefHora I * ^- ' ; ' 

Stage /| - ^bedlence fend punishment orientation 
Stage 2 - Naive egoistic orientation 
Leve!\l: Conventional Pole Conformity ^ 
Stage 3 -*Good boy - nice girl orientation / 
\ Stage 4 - Authority and- social order maintenance 
orientation 

Level HI:" Autonomous Mora 1 1 1 y of Pr I nc I o I es / 

Stage 5 - Contractual legalistic orientation 

stage 6 ~ Conscler.ee or. principle orientation 
Normative cross-sectional data In Canada indicate a stage developmental 
sequence In mofal Judgement capacities as postulated by Kohlberg and colleagues 
(Kohlberg, 1971) (See Figures 2, 3, and 4), Figure 2'^ls analyzed In quantitative 
rather than quantitative stage terms but the essential findings by Sullivan, 
Stager and McCul lough, 1970, Indicate a general mcv«nent from pre-conventlonal 
to conventional stages between the ages of 12 and 17 years. This sample also 
shows some small Indications of post-conventional thinking In the 17 year old 
sample. Figures 3 and 4 are from mixed samples whTch we have accumulated over 
several years. The latter figures are In stage specific terms. From figures 
2, 3, and 4 we have come to the tentative conclusion that the early elementary 
Is characterized by pre-conventlonal stage I and stage ? thinking. In Plagetlan 
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*V§nns, a heteronomous moral orientation. Throughout the late elementary 
^hool years thei^e Is a general mov»rent to conventional stage 3 and >J 
thinking and there Is sc|me indication In the late high school years of r 
some post-conventional thinking In a small number of students. 
Conception of the Environment (E) 

The teacher mijst create an environment, or teaching method, and 

the educational decision maker must select among environments, or educational 

J ' " 

approaches (Hunt and Sullivan, 1974), Here we conslder'such activities " 

as teaching methods and Instructional programs as welt as school cllnaj'e 

\ 
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to be features of the educational environment (Hunt and Sullivan, I974).> 



"If we state the B-P-E formula from the teachers 
standpoint, It'feecomes E ; P B (or. an Environ- 
ment radiated toward a Person produces a Behavior), 
The E ; P B formulation emphasizes that central ' 
nature of the environment. Since the environment 
Is the major component over which the teacher has 
some control, a language for describing the environ- 
ment would provide a basis for describing what the 
teacher does (Hunt and Sullivan, 1974, p, 85), " 
♦ ■■' 

The cSnceptua^l Izatlon of an environment should give sane Indi- 
cation of the critical features of that envlroronent that have potential' 
educational relevance; In this case relevance for moral education. 
Table 2 examplifles the range of critical features In which envlrorwents 
(E) can be conceptualized, 

lx\c\s of UdtKMtion.ii riivVr)nmfnis 



I 4 School o^Vifii/alKMi I ! 



J ^ a^. 



Table 2* (Taken from Hunt and Sullfvan, 1974^ 90) • 
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In many of MontessorMs wri'inqs, she implicltedty has addressed 
both the macrosoclat (I.e., Cultural settings) and mtcrosoclai (i.e./ 
teacher behavior) aspects of the environment. In her chapter on the 
** Imagination" she shok-s herself sensitive to the **lder social structure 
variables that Influence the course of development (Montessorl, 1965)/ 
For the n^ost part however, she dwells on the more specific features of the . 
envlroiwent which center on Independence training, autoiwmy and effect- 
ance (Montessorl, 1964). Here, A considerable emphasis Is put on the 
development of a ♦♦competent child" (cf., M. Brewster-Smlth, I96w\ In 
this context she criticizes environments which discourage the develop- 
ment of c^petance and autonomy: 

... - V 

♦♦If the spontaneous 'forms of organization we have Just 

described cculd be admitted to the ordinary schools 

•thif would wDrk wonders. Instead, teachers do not be- 

Ifeve that students are active learners. They drive 

or jercouragd, or give punishments and rewards to §tlmu- * 

late' work. They use competition to arouse effort. - 

One may say <that all are forced Into a hunt for evil 

for the sake of combating It, and a typical attitude 

of the adult Is to be always looking for vice In order 

to suppress-yt. But the correction of errors Is often 

humiliating and, discouraging and since etiucatfon rests 

on this basis, there follows a lowering in the general 

qual Ity of social life. , In the schools- of today no 

one may copy another's work, and to help somrone else 

Is regarded as a crime. To accept help Is as guilty 

as to give It, so the union we spoke of falls to be 

formed. Normal standards are debased by a rule ar- 
\ bitrarlly Imposed. At every turn, one hears: »Oon»t 

\ play about*, »Oon»t make a noise*, «Don»t help others 

with their work», ♦t^n't^speak unless you are spoken 
\ "^o** Always the Injunction Is negative (Montessorl. 

19 , p. 2A0).» ' 

\ \s clear from the above quote that Montessorl had some- ' ' 

\ ■ . 

strong admonitions against external forms of praise and b I a^. As I 
ln•^^rpret her, she would be clearly critical of environments which en- * 
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courage a nwral orientation tantamoui to Kohlberq's level one. More- 
over, I detect an encouraga«ent of a school atmosphere which facilitates 
a stage 3 good boy-nice girl orientation*. 

"The liberty of the child should have as Its limit 
the collective Interest; as Its forw what We uni- 
versally consider good breeding. We must therefore 
check In the child whatever offends or annoys others, 
or whatever tends toward rough or Ill-bred acts. 
But all the rest,— every manifestation having a 
useful scope,— whatever It be, and under whatever 
form It, expresses Itself, must not only be permitted, 
but must be observed by the teacher (Montessorl. 1964. 
p. 87)." . ~ 

The Ntontessorl environment places a strong emphasis on InteHec- 

tual development In relation to the chlld»s moral development: • 

**To respond to the lintel lectual needs of man In 
such a manner as to satisfy them Is to make an ' , 

Important osntrlbutlon to^norallty. Indeed our 
cht Idren,. when they have been able to occupy 
themselves, free I y-^ I th Intelligent work, end 
have also been free to respond to their Internal 
wants, to occupy th^selves, for a lonq time «■ 
with chosen Stimuli, to perform abstract opera- 
tions when they were sufficiently mature, to con- 
centrate their minds In meditation, have shown 
that order and serenity have been evolved within 
them; and after this, grace of movement, the 
capacity for enjoyment of the beautiful sensibility 
to music, and finally, amenity In their relations? 
to each other, have sprung up I Ike. a Jet of water 
from an Internal fount (Montessorl 1 1965, oo. 333- 
334). . ^ 

< 

Thls^ls not the place to criticize Individual statements 
out of context, although I would have a number of questions and 
criticisms of the moral atmdsphere of Montessorl schools as I 
Interpret them. The statements on Montessorl were quoted In order 
to show how one might focus on critical features of an educational 
environment In the context to moral education. At this point It 's 
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appropriate to look at som& envlronme fal features that seem to De oper- 
ating In our own work. For the most part we wilt be discussing our work 
In the elementary schools, since this part of our efforts seems of most 
Interest for the aqe levels covered In the Montessorl schools. My brief 
discussion Into our secondary school studies wIH be to amplify my em- 
phasis on the Importance of a *bevelopmentaI perspective .** 
Moral Education In Elewentar^y School 

• A. major consideration ih tryinq our hand at moral education 

t 

"In the elementary school years stemmed from our desire to understand 

✓ 

children's thinking on value Issues durinq the middle years of child- 
hood. As already indicated, our normative data Indicated a movemejit 
from Ko*i I berg's pre-moral. level of thinking to the conventional level 
during the -elementary school years. Our research and development was 
partly guided by this developmental perspective and at the outset we 
chose fifth graders with a view to following these students for at least 
Jl^ree years (Sullivan, et al, 1974). Initially, education officers of a 
neighboring county encouraged i»nd authorized our work, Assessmen.^ of 
students* moral judgment staqe was made In four schools of this county. 
Two of the project members ran pilot courses In two of the schools. |ThOs, 
a central component of our work with the elementary schools has Included 
a research (assessment) and development (teaching) focus. In the second 
year of the project we were also able to teach classes in three Toronto 
schools. Our corranents on teaching strategies represent a cwiposlte of 
experiences. 
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As children begin to live In ore structured school societies 
they need and deserve assistance In exam tm; rules, roles and rights of 
the school community. In fact the school, as a mlnature society. Is 
a po*»erful resource for the child's Introduction Into the lanjer world. 
The socializing po»#er of the school has long been recognized and has 
a hidden-agenda which promotes conformity. Following cognitive deveiop- 
raental theory, school authorities are the ^In distributors of punish* 
ment and -reward for conformity and con^l lance. Indeed one can make 
the case the marlllng system successful ly engages the pupil In the 
;system. The school can also encourage fel lowship, ' law and order and ^ 
lead the student to conventional levels of morality. 
Rationale for Teaching Apprdoches 

ur general criteria for sel^tlon of teaching approaches for 
middle school students were these (Sullivan, et al, 1974)! 

• I) Selection of topic'* relevant to students' life situation. 
We have used a contextual rather than an individualistic approach, , 
We sought to deal with Issues that ought to be termed "the Individual 
and society," Our work cannoi' be termed **guld8m:e'* or sensitivity 
training. 

2) Selection of topics readily adaptable to different appro- 

9 

aches based on the background^ Interest^ concerns of^ different qroups 
of students* (leSe^ a matchlj^n p<»rspectJ ve) 

3) Selection of methods that stimulate cognitive moral develop- 
ment. Initial testing and evidence of other Investigators showed that 
fifth grade students ere at a pre-conventlonal level of* moral reasoning. 
We did not confine ourselves to a single moral dll»»sna approach. Instead 
we experimented with a variety of methods*»*ai I designed to stimulate 
analysis, discussion and response to value Issues. ^ 

4) Selection of methods that would draw on student resources. 



on their own power to help each othe* work through problems and Issues. 

Beck's suqciestlons for a teach I approach that qlves students 
a sense of structures and order ts labelled the **thooret leal discuss Ion" 
method (Beck. 1971, 1974). Beck has outlined topics for fifth and^slxth 
graders under the broad heading "Human Relations" (Beck, 1971). For each 
of the topics he offers a basic principle and guldinq questions for the 
discussion. At first glance this structure seems rigid, but In fact. It 
allows Ideas to be examined within a broad framework. The usefulness 
of his method Is larqely a function of teaching style. Teachers who pre- 
fer a dUclpllned (In the best senstf of the word) approach to learning \ 
how ^ exarrlne Issues find this structure very helpful. - 

r In the second and third years of the project we have worked 
with teachers who th»nselves have expanded, modified, provided alternate 
structures for dealing with "Human Relations". 
Descriptio n of Students. School Settlnps 

. We have Introduced programs of moral education Into two county 
schools and two Toronto Sqhools. Our county work has Included yearly 
assessmerft of students' level of moral development combined with an experi- 
mental teaching program. The Toronto work has focussed primarily on 
exper Imenta I approaches and in-service education of teachers. 

The county schools, CStonebr Idges and Water house - HIghbrook) 
located about forty miles from Toronto*. Stonebrldges Is a "traditional" 
school, the other an-«open plan»» schoc;i . The terms refer to architectural 
structure. Students In both schools belong to a suburban farm community 
setting. It |s Impossible to give the label "middle class" "rural". 
■We did find however that the Stonebrldges classes seemed a clearer 
unit than classes at Waterhouse-Hlghbrook, This seems largely due to the 
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fact that Stonebrldges ts In the doifmown area. AH children live close 
to the school (most within walking dlsl4nce) and share out of school 
experiences. Waterhouse HIghbrook Is a r«note section of a nearby tpwn. 
N lnf>y-f I ve percent of the four hundred students are abused to the school. 
We selected two city schools In the second year of teaching— 



agStn one "traditional" school and one "open plan" ot^chltectural ly. Both 
schools draw students from middle class residential areas. Again, It Is 
Impossible to sterotype the stud^ts. The mix Is ethnic: Canadian. 
Chinese. British, Indian children are students 'in these classes. 
It Is of real significance that m> schools In the elementary aspect 
of the project are In low lm:oT« areas. 

Teaching For mat; Issues and Pmhltm^ 

As noted above we designed mini-courses that would encourage 
reasoning on value Issues. The first year of the project ^haslzed the 
"theoretical discussion" method. It was very clearly a deductive approach. 
The second and third years might be ten;^ "dvent study»», an Inductive 
approach designed to stipulate {nvolv«nent, response and unfolding of 
principles. We use the. tenr. "ev^nt study" in Its broadest sense-^current 
events, hypothetical sltuatlons^^ personal or school vignettes, etc. Both 
approaches are dynamic In that they require close attention on'the part 

of the teacher to content, structure, pace, and range -(Su 11 Ivan, et al, 
1974). 

Decisions on specif Ic content, structure, pace, and range, 
revolved around maximizing both teacher learning and student learning. 
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A comparison of the two approaches fo» isslng on these four points 
reveals the advantages of both and the broad Issuers and questions that 
emerge In elementary scNx)! PK>r8l education proqrams. 

Beck (1971) sets forth a'thTOretlcal mini-course' In human 
relations' with the following content topics. Eagh topic might occupy 
about two forty-minute periods. I. Rules people give us.. 2. The 
place of rules In society. 3. Exceptions to society's rules. 4. The 

"IfiaTvlduaf *s need for other pasple. 5. Helping other people.' 6. The 
self and others. 7. The place of laws. Judges, and police. 8. The 

. place of governments and other authorities. 9. La)#-*^;'eaklng and the 
place of punishment. 10. Different values and rui^s fh our* society. 
II, Different values and rules around the world. 12V Loyalty and 
patriotism. 13. The place of the Inner group of relatives and friends. - 
14. Parent-child relationships. 15. Prejudice against races, social . 
classes and other groups. 16. Differences In taste In our society 
and around the world. 17. Settling conflicts of Interest In society. 
18. The role of^ the school In solving society's problems. 19. Students, 
teachers and schools. 20. The Individual and society. 21. Studying 
Sol^lety and working out sclutlorfs to Its probl^s. 

Children were given study notes on each of these topics. 
They thus had a structure— a sense of direction for the learn Inq .sesslon 
or sessions. The followino Is a sample of discussion material for the 
first topic "Rules people give us"J 



PrtocIoleafQr Discussion 

Rules and princpies given to us by other people sre r»t always good . 
Often we slwuld take no notice of them at all. Sometltn^s we should 
change them a bit to make them better. Soweflmes we should make up our 
own rules. . * 

fasslble Examples 

U ^TT'some schools, children are given the rule; ♦♦Never talk 
to another child In; the classrocw,** Is this a good rule? Why? 

2. In swne families children are told: ••Never break a promise.** 
What do you think atK>ut that rule? " 

.3. Often children are taught by others to follow the rule? 
v**lf someone pushes or hits you, always hit him back.** Is that>a qood 
pr|pc4ple? ^ 

4. Some parents tell their children: '•Always read what your 
teacher tells you to read.** Do you feel that Is right? 

/ 5. On television, we might be told: **Always use Nodekay 
toothpaste,** Should we follow this rule? 

Some Ideas and Theories 

. (a) Some people believe that all rules are ^>od. They feel 
that If there Is a rule In society. It must be a good one, because 
otherwise why Is It there? Do you agree with this way of thinking? 

(b) It may be, however,, that a bad rule Is made because of 
a nistake. For example. In the old days, doctors used to follow the 
rule of taking blood from people when they were III so as to make them 
better. But this was a mistake. In most cases It was the wrong thing 
to do. Also, In the old days, people used to burn women to death If they 
thought they Were witches. But this, too, was a mistake, as there Is no 
such thing as a witch. Do you think that bad rules are sf\U sometimes 
made today because of mistakes? 

<c> Sometimes, perhaps, bad rules are given to us for self- 
centered reasons. People want us to do somethlng^hlch Is qood for 
thgn; so they persuade us to follow a rule whlch^wlll help them, without 
really caring about us. For example, commercials on television and In 
the newspaper are often like that. The person who makes the toothpaste " 
or ballpoint pen or chocolate bar may be more concerned with selling 
his product ai>d making money. than with satisfying us. Or again, some- 
times wh^n adults give children rules of behavior, they are more concerned 
with their own comfort and convenience than with the happiness of the 
children. Of course, adults should look after themselves. But some- 
times, perhaps, they go tco far. What do you think"? 

<d) Some people thjnk that It Is best to follow all the rules 
you are given ba;auGb,' a! though s»ne of them may be bad. It will work 
out best overall. You get so much work and trouble trying to make up 
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your own rules, they say, that It fs lot worth It, It Is best Just 
to accept all the rules and princlpl* * qJven to you by your family, 
church, ^vermrent, and society. What do you think of this opinion? 

Some Further Subjects for Study 

t. How many different ktnds of rules can you think of (health 
rules^ school rules, etc.) which are given to you by others. Draw up 
a llsf^of kinds. 

2, How many different kinds of people and (jroups.qlve rules 
to you? Again make up a list, (This list may contain some of the same 
Items as the first list.) 

3. Under each kind of rule (/rom list I) find examples (a) of 
rules which you think are good ones, and (b) of rules which you think 
are bad ones (If any). 

Those study notes allow the teacher to follow student pace 
and to exam I no a ranoe of Issues relating to a topic. Undoubtedly the 
topics chosen are ones of concern to the teacher. One can see however, 
that thoy are deslqnod to raise questions In the student's mind and to 
glv« the teacher the opportunity to respond once he perceives the stud- 
ent's own level of understand I nq. A major feature of the "theoretical 
discussion approach** Is the Importance of the teacher taklnq a strong 
leader role. The teacher controls both content and line of ' discussion In 
the pure theoretic discussion form. 

The importance of responding directly to each qroup of children 
became even more evident in the use of the "event approach". Unlike the theoretic 
discussion, we orqanlzed a variety of learnlnq activities based on evidence 
of students' stage of development. We knew from normative data previously' 
discussed, that the sixth grade classes hovered most generally at stages 
2 and 3. We therefore highlighted episodes that would stimulate discussion 
at stages three and four. We also selected structures that would encouraqe 
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dialogue among peers. Since there as "mixed" staqes, we felt that peer r 
was an effective resource available In ^ny group. Whether or not students 
are more credible to each other than the teacher-authority, we felt that 
discussion of any question would possibly be more open and free If the 
Importance and legltmacy of student comment and questions were honored. 

Thus In the "event approach*^ attention to structure Is central. 
We used this approach In four schools with sixth, seventh and eighth 
graders (eight different groups of students In all.) The first session 
with each group was Instruction In the town meeting method: simple 
parliamentary rules, rotating chairman's role, etc. Children volunteered 
at each session for "chairman", "board person". It was the board person's 
responsibility to put Initials of anyone who wanted to^ speak on the board. 
We had some fear at first that the town meet{ng might be too structured. 
In fact. In six of the eight groups it became highly flexible. It allowed 
high protection, low risk for all students to participate" In discussions. 
As students gained control of the structure, teacher dominance decreased. 
The teacher followed rules about name on the board, etc. The teacher 
had major responsibility for selection of topic — but students were en- 
couraged to set the meeting ag^enda. 

Student response to this method In six of the qroups was over- 
whelming ly positive. Two groups, the country free school CWaterhouse) 
and one city traditional responded "poorly" to the method. The free 
school children needed and wanted even tighter structures. The courtroom 
examination of events pleased them most. They would arrange the room, 
select Judge, prosecutor, defense, witnesses, jury. The traditional 
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group were accustomed to regular, sophisticated discussions. They 
quickly adapted the town meeting style to a serious debate format. 

With all groups current event content was most regularly Intro- 
duced. At first the teacher Controlled this aspect of the work. Gradu- 
ally students themselves selected events. 

In summary the "event study," approach does free the teacher 
to learn what and how students are thinking. He or she can use'thls | 
knowledge to pace and expand student thinking. The event study ap- ' / 
proach we suggest Is both "tighter" and "looser" than the "theoretical / 
discuss I Off' approach. In the final analysis teachers will select the one ' 
that Is most appropriate for their own style, the school environment and 
the students* needs (see Hunt and Sullivan, 1974). | 

The types of moral education programmes we have worked with 
In the secondary schools. Illustrates our developmental focus (Beck, 
Sull Ivan and Taylor, 1972; Sul I Ivan et al , 1974). Our use of textual • 
materials (see Beck, 1972) and classroom procedures wore oriented to 
what Kohlberg would call a post-conventional orientation. In other words, 
the t/pe of environment radiated In the secondary schools was pitched to 
developing more autonomous modes of moral orientation, whereas the 
elementary school' environment was structured to encourage conventional 
reasoning In predomtnenti y pre-conventlonal children (see Figure >, 
Ck>nceptlon of E?ehavlor (Outcqne) 

What are the goals of a moral education progranwe and how ar6 » 
they evaluated or assessed. 

"Of the thre*B-P-E components, behavior would seem 
to be the simplest to understand. Persons vary alrrast 
Infinitely, environments seem very difficult to define, 
•but with behavior, at least you can see what you are 
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tafklnq about. Or so It wo Id seem. Behavior Is ob- 
servable and can be object I ety m^sure<i. Many psych- 
ologists have therefore proposed that student behavior, 
such as making a correct response on a test or raising 
one's hand be the basis for measuring educational 
outcomes, cownunlcatlng with tochers and making re- 
<io«nmendat Ions to them (Hunt and .SuN Ivan, 1974, p. 56).** 

Ntow In the context of moral education how are we to define \ 

our goals and evaluate them? It Is clear that the outcome measures wilt 

reflect the preoccupations of the particular educator Involved. From 

the previous quotes of Montessorl on moral education, one can see the 

emphasis on Independence, autonomy self-regulation, effectance, etc. One 

would expect that her Interests In moral education would be related to ' 

broader personality changes and thus evaluation would probably be anbedded 

In measures of competence (cf., M. Brewster-Smlth, 1968). Her disdain 
*• . ■ . ■ • 

for short-term ach lavement, goal s would probably find her quite sympathetic 

to the developmental orientation I have been emphasizing. Although we 

could have tried other modes of assessment, we have used Kohlberg's (1971) 

stage formulation scale. The fact that his work Is specifically related 

to the area of moral values and stresses a developmental perspective makes 

his work quite compatible with our efforts (Sullivan, etal, 1974). We 

are aware of the problems related to a "developmental" perspective: ' 

"A major appeal of educational behaviorism Is Its ob- . 
jectlve statment of criterion measures. It Is much 
.more difficult to specify criterion measures for develop- 
mental growth than for the Inwnedlate acquisition of 
specific, correct responses. Not only Is It difficult 
to specify criteria for developnf®ntal change, but 
teachers rarely work with a stoident long enough to 
observe a significant change In development.. . .Develop- 
mental change Is difficult to detect, especially 
In age^r.idod classes. With the exception of some 
nongraded schools, few schools are organized to hlgh- 
I Ight developmental change, ...One does not measure a 
child's developmental stage every day, but one uses 
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this way of thlnklnp as a ba kgrouixJ feature for 
viewing the child's day to d sy behavior (Hunt and • 
SulMvan, 1974, p. 59>.'» 

I would now like to turn* to concrete examples of this develop- 
mental perspective within the context of the moral education project 
.(Sullivan et al, 1974).^ Specifically, In relation to our work carried 
out In the elementary schools, we Interviewed 42 students, 22 PInewoods 
Hill students (t ha (Control group) and 20 Stonrldqes (the Experimental 
group) on Kohlberg*s moral dilemmas. The pre-test was qlven to alt 
students before the "experimental group** started to work with value 
Issues*. The first post-test was given at the end of the semester and 
the second post-test or follow-up was given to both groups one year 
after the completion' of the course. The questionnaires were scored In 
order to determine the stage(s) at which each child Was thinking,* 
Statistical analysis showed the following general results (see Figures 
5 and 6). 

First of ailf the groups were the same at the beginning 
(Pre-Test), In other words, there was m> statistically significant 
differences In stage between the experimental and-control group on the 
pre-test. At the end of the first year (Post-Test) txsth PInewoods Hill 
{(^ntrol) and Stonebrldges (Hxperln»ntal Discussion) students responded 
to the test at a significantly higher level than on the Initial pre-test, 
Ntote however, that there Is no significant difference between the -groups 
at the end of the first year (Post-Test). Flnall.y, at the end of the 
second year both groups of students had responded at an even higher level 
but the Stonebrldges students had progressed significantly more than the 
PInewoods Hill students. ' 

•The control group dfd riOt explicitly work on value Tissues. 
ERIC . 



Looking at the rj&sufts more -jscplptl vef y, the difference 
between the qroup which developed without help PInewoods Hill and the 
<jroup which participated In the twice weekly dTscussIons Stonebrldqes 
can be seen In Figures 5 and 6. These figures show the percentaqe of t 
students respond I nq at Stage I and 4, The general trend for both 
classes reveals a change from predominantly stage I responses on the 
Pre-Test to predominately stage-3 on' the Post-Test, The' differences* 
between the two classes are seen In: (I) The ©nerqencp of staqe 4 
responses In both the Post-Test and Fo Mow-Up for Stonebrldges while 

'ISSL stage 4 responses appeared from PInewoods Hill; and (2) After the 
first year Stonebrldqes students no longer responded at staqe I (exter- 
nal authority-avoid punishment) but beqan thinking »nore at stages 2 ^ 
and 3; Plnewoo«s Hill students on the other hand did not drop stage I 

"thinking as drastically. 

These profiles show that the class with no discussions about 
ethics began. In Grade 5, by responding to dlletmnas in: terms of obeying 
aut^rltles (or rules) to avoid punishment or get reward (I.e., Kohlberg's 
preconventlonal ). At the end of Grade 6 the clasi? had I ncorporated the 
rules of the authorities and was responding largely on that basis (I.e., 
conventional). The profile for the class which had discussed ethics 
begins with the same reliance on external authority. At the end of 

4 

the first year, however, the students had definitely swunq to ar orienta- 
tion In which they began thinking more Independently, using Ideas of fair- 
ness, reciprocity and equal sharing. At the same > I me a few students began 
thinking In larger context of society. Let m© now briefly discuss one of 
the findings from our secondary school studies, 

FiQure 7 Is a comparlscn of an experlmsntaf and control qroup of 



eleventh qrade students In a Toronto uburb school. As with the elementary^ 
school work we dld^ pre-test post-tct and a year after follow up. The 
ej<perlmenta! class had 2 sessions a \ lek with my colfeaque C!lv^ Beck who 
prepared textual material which eventually developed Into a textbook on 
**^th{cs** for secondary school, students (Beck, 1972). As already Indicated 
the orientation was post-conventional without the conviction which comes 
from a long-term developmental perspective w© would have said that our 
efforts had failed. I call your attention to the sleeper effect on the 
follow up a year later, 

Turnlnq to figure 7, It would ^een that the {m:r^se In moral 
reasoning level at the FoHow-Up for the Experimental Group was the 

result of an Increase In stage 5 thinking. In fact a simple head count 
of students who had stage 5 thinking at all showed that while only 4 
students used stage 5 at the Pre Test (2 Experimental, 2 control), two- 
thirds of the students In the Experimental class used some stage 5 think- 
ing at the Fol low-Up as compared to about one-tenth of the Control Group. 
(The Post Test counts differed little. from those of the Pre Test), 

I would conjecture that relatively few people In our present 
culture attain a thoroughgoing postconvent tonal orientation In i»»raf 
matters. On the on© hand, as we have said, postconvent lona I rtoral 
principles and thought patterns ere very complex, requiring us to range 
across a large number of considerations In a controlled manner to arrive 
at a sound moral decision. But, on the other hand, quite apart from the 
sheer extent of the task of acquiring such principles and thought patterns, 
we rarely have a chance to see a piece of postconvent lona I moral thinking 
laid out before us In all Its complexity, ^The necessary environmental 
stimulation Is dlfffcult to achieve. Even If there are people In our 
environment wt>o tackle rwral problems In a consistently postconvent lona I 
manner, we are seldom aware of ail the considerations that they take Into 
account -since their deliberations extend over a period of time and In 
different contexts. Wo can easily observe a person responding sympathetic- 
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ally tp a stereotypical figure (Stage 5) or strictly applying a^-ule to 
a particular action (Stage 4), but It is difficult to observe a person 
with a postconventlonal orientation thinking through alt the complexities 
of a inoral problem as he perceives It. What a classroom teacher must <Jo 
is to ensure that, cumulatively, over a period of time, the postconventlon- 
al -style of thinking Is exhibited In a variety of theoretical systems and 
case studies. Then, In turn, the Individual student must attempt to use 
this style of thinking In a variety of situations In order to determine 
whether or not In fact It Is more functional for him than his previous 
approach. 

In this and other studies associated with the Moral Education 
Project, we have found It Impossible to separate three major areas of 
research: moral philosophy, moral psychology, and moral education. The 
nature of postconventfonal morality, for example, is a problem of moral 
phllosqphy as well as of moral psychology, and one's conception of the 
nature of the respective levels of morality Is crucial In determining 
ono»5 approach to the practice of moral education with students as partl- 
cylar levels. Nor Is the line of Implication merely In one direction. We 
have found that our experiences In practical classroom situations have 
c^ften led to substantial modifications In our psychological and phllq-^. 
soph lea I tneorles. This overlap In fields of research has been reflected 
In our publications: for example, we have developed a teacher handbook 
that contains practical suggestions concerning moral education In the school 
couplea with observations on moral development and moral theory (Beck, 1971) 
and an introduction to ethics (Beck, 1972) that takes up somebaslc moral and 
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social Issues In a fortnat that makes {< a suitable litaptfng point for 
classroom discussions In hlqh schools, 

r" 

Postscript ^ 
It seems appropriate at this point to put the *«5rk of 
Kohfberg and col reagues (Kohlberg, 1971) In 4>erspectlve Insofar as 
this theory has contributed to our efforts. Kbhiberq (1971) has' 
argued for the primacy of Justice as the overriding pflnclple for the 
moral po.Int of view. Along with this he posits that his stages and their 
end point (I.e., Justice) are universal to all cultures. There Is a 
tendency In KohlSerg»s writing to over-extend the claims for his stage 
theory. I am not here arguing against the validity of his stages; rather, 
I am questioning the lengths to which , he fextends /the principle of Justice 
as the overriding superord I nate principle. Without denying the possl- 
blllty of his stages, we wonder If he has "taptui^ed only one facet of the 
moral reasoning process, albeit compel ting one. It is Important to keep 
In mind that Kohl berg Is exploring a particular aspect of the moral 
world which is ref-lected by certain .historical moral philosophical 
positions to the relative exclusion of others (Sullivan et al, 1974). 
Although other perspectives are present, one canrwt help but see the 
strong Influence of Kant, liberal social contract theory and contemporary 
English analytic philosophy to the exclusion of most systems of ethics 
that have»as their basls,a transcendent religious perspective. In view 
of the. reservations we are making about Kohl berg's theory. It seems 
necessary to explain the context In which he has Influenced our work 
(Sullivan et al, 1974). First of all, Kohfberg's Instrument for the assess- 
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wont of moral Judgment is the most sophisticated and reUable InstPuwont 
that psychological assessment devices have to offer. The Instrument can 
be reliably scored and fts xaMdIty Is arqued within the perspective of 
cognitive developmental! theory. Although Its major focus Is on moral 
reasoning, this limitation may be an advantage, I would arqoe that the 
school should be Interested In the processes of the students* moral 
reasoning, notwithstanding other Important factors. Secondly, because 
of the broad age spans with which we have worked we find that Kohl berg »s 
* developmental perspective has been most helpful In Its orientation. 
His developmental stage norms have given the whole area of moral phil- 
osophy a new slant which Incorporates and Improves the samlnal contri- 
butions of Plaget»5 original work on moral Judgment. In other words, 
our objectives varied because we are developmental I v oriented and we use / 
In our evaluative frumework a developmental theory (see Hunt and Sullivan, 
1975). 
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Figure 5. channc in level of major stnno from prc-test 
to follow-up (Control Group). CSuUivan ct al. 
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